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Education and Training as a Management Process 


By W. W. Kincaid 
President, The Spirella Company, Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


AN ESSENTIAL and very large factor in the management process is edu- 
cation and training. In the first place, those intrusted with the manage- 
ment function must be themselves adequately trained and should continue to 
grow not only through experience but also through conscious and continuous 
study and preparation. In the second place, the executive forces must be 
organized in such a way as to provide consciously for the development of the 
employment under their direction. 

Education and training is the process of giving a man the tools and 
materials with which to express himself. Some of the best qualified men in 
the country have never been inside of a college, university or advanced tech- 
nical school, but have gained their qualifications through training on the job, 
by the job, and for the job. Business may be considered as an education and 
training agency in itself—more particularly if its potentialities are consciously 
recognized and capitalized. Work in the plant or office may be made an edu- 
cational and training process as valuable as attendance at a school. Even if 
its acquisition is expensive because it is secured unsystematically, yet experi- 
ence certainly is a good teacher. 

The conscious training of the group exercising the management function 
is the first, and a very important, step in the education and training program 
for a company. It may not be extensive, and it need not be formal in the 
sense that it calls for classes and instructors; but in the present generation 
of rapid progress in management technique it is extremely important for the 
future of every business. This will be particularly true during the coming 
decade or two when, by and large, a buyers’ market will prevail and business 
success will depend largely upon executive leadership and competent tech- 
nical management. 

Training in management may take many forms, including the reading of 
trade, financial, engineering and management magazines, and business books 
of all kinds that bear on the management process and on the particular kind 
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of business. It includes the conscious and systematic consideration of bysj- 
ness problems through company committees and conferences. It includes 
collegiate training in both business and engineering fields. And not least of 
all, it includes a thorough knowledge and continuous study of the problems 
of personnel administration, which are covering an increasingly large sector 
of the whole management problem. 

When those who are performing the management function have com- 
pletely arranged for their own continuous development, a program for the 
education and training of the rank and file in the organization comes with 
much better grace. 

The initial step, as usually taken by an organization, is to provide for 
the education and training of the individual worker for the particular job 
which he is to perform. 

Apprenticeship, trade and office schools have been created for the pur- 
pose of developing workers to the highest state of efficiency within the 
organization. This applies not only to inexperienced workers, but also to the 
more experienced workers who may be developed for more advanced posi- 
tions than those which they actually hold. 

Nor is it necessary to maintain formal class room instruction in order 
to carry on effectively an education and training program for the rank and 
file. The-tendency of the day is to recognize the value of practical training 
on the job. Part of the training program may be done systematically in and 
for groups, but those who have graduated from such a group should con- 
tinue to benefit from a training program which takes adequate care of the 
worker who has still much to learn but who is actually and regularly on the 
job. 


This part of the program aims to develop the individual worker for his 
job without reference to any other relation to the organization. 


One of the most important elements in an education program today is 
the molding of a united working force. This is an even greater responsibility 
than the job of training individual workers for individual jobs, and it is a 
responsibility that rests finally on the executive officers of the organization. 
It is a job of developing teamwork within the organization. Every worker 
must be shown how to make his efforts fit into and support the work of 
other individuals and of the whole organization. We must have something 
more than a mere collection of individuals working on individual jobs. The 
organization of individuals into groups with an understanding of the work 
to be accomplished by the group, and of their inter-dependence upon each 
other is an educational process which must be included in the management 
function. A prominent executive is reported to have said that an analysis of 
the management function in the company, of which he is president, showed 
that, out of the specific duties into which the management function can be 
divided, nine out of ten could be classified under education and training. 
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Group Insurance 


The Commonwealth Edison Company 
has just completed its plan for employee 
group insurance, which is described in the 
March 31 issue of The Edison Round 
Table, the company publication. Under 
this plan all employees who have been 
connected with the organization over one 
year are privileged to take out insurance. 
The amounts which may be taken out 
range from $500 for those who have been 
employees of the company for from 12 
to 18 months to $1,500 for those who have 
been employed six years or more. The 
rate in all cases is $1 per month per 


$1,000. 


Co-partnership 


The United Alloy Steel Corporation has 
inaugurated a contributory co-partnership 
plan. Under this plan it is proposed to 
pay special dividends in addition to the 
regular dividend to such employees as 
make plain their interest in the company’s 
welfare and success by investing a small 
part of their savings or earnings in the 
stock of the company. This plan is de- 
signed to encourage the employees in sav- 
ing and in giving them an opportunity of 
becoming stockholders in the enterprise 
and to share in its success and develop- 
ment. 


Educational Activities of Westinghouse 

The educational opportunities offered 
employees of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company are divided 
roughly into two groups: 

(a) Training employees to _ prepare 
them to handle the work for which they 
are employed. 

(b) Instruction to assist the more am- 
bitious employees in preparing them for 
positions of increased responsibility. 

Under the first heading are grouped 
the Trades Apprentices, Intermediate and 
Graduate Student Courses and a number 
of part-time courses intended to offer spe- 
cific intensive training to groups of em- 
ployees engaged in regular duties in the 
organization. Under the second classifica- 


tion are grouped the Westinghouse Tech- 
nical Night School, the Technical Sections 
conducted at the Westinghouse Club in 
Wilkinsburg, general lectures and miscel- 
laneous activities. 


Personnel Section of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce 


The Boston Chamber of Commerce con- 
tains a Personnel Section whose function 
is to do those things which will make 
the individual member feel that he is a 
part of the organization by paying spe- 
cial attention to some of the things in 
which he expresses interest. This Section 
also supplies man power for such things 
as traffic surveys, for finding jobs for re- 
habilitated veterans, etc. It also investi- 
gates and reports on all members to be 
appointed on committees of the Chamber. 


Labor Bank 

The opening of the Amalgamated Bank 
of New York took place on April 14. 
This new bank is performing the usual 
commercial banking business and is de- 
signed especially to meet the needs of 
workers. The stock of the bank to the 
amount of $300,000 is issued to members 


of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 


Store Adopts Six-hour Day 


Industrial Relations reports that Wm. 
Windhorst Company, a department store 
of Cincinnati, has adopted a new sched- 
ule of hours—10:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
This schedule, according to the store 
management, was arranged for the sole 
benefit of patrons. 


Wage Increases 

During the month of April several 
large industrial organizations have an- 
nounced wage increases for industrial 
workers, these increases being from 10 to 
15 per cent. Among those announcing 
these increases are the textile, steel, build- 
ing and packing interests. The Govern- 
ment has also granted increases to civil- 
ian workers in the Eastern navy yards. 
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The Nela Educational Booklets. 

The “Nela Booklets,” published by the 
National Lamp Works of the General 
Electric Company for distribution among 
its employees and others, represent an 
educational activity which was begun dur- 
ing the war and adopted as a general edu- 
cational program in 1919. The booklets 
are now being brought out at the rate 
of six each year, and to date (March, 
1923) nineteen have been issued. 

The first four books dealt with the 
war, its causes and aims, and the fifth 
with the League of Nations. The book- 
lets published since then have ranged over 
a field that has been purposely broad and 
varied, for the object of the series is to 
offer information of general educational 
value, whether it deals with economic 
principles, American citizenship, or mat- 
ters of more personal concern in the 
worker’s life and activity. It goes without 
saying that the purpose of the booklets 
is not to present arguments, but to sup- 
ply information. The best survey of the 
series can be given by a brief setting 
forth of what each book has been about. 

Book No. 6, published in 1920, is called 
“Bolshevism and the Workers,” and is an 
examination of conditions affecting the 
mass of the Russian people, especially the 
industrial workers, under the so-called 
“workers’ government.” The next booklet 
was written at the request of women 
workers at the time of the “suffrage 
amendment” to the National Constitution ; 
its title is “Your Vote and You,” and it 
is a hand-book of voting and citizenship. 
The next two books cover a more personal 
field. “Thrift,” which bears the subtitle 
“What? Why? How?” is a study of per- 
sonal savings, both reasons and methods, 
and “Be a Capitalist” takes up in prac- 
tical detail the matter of investment for 
people with small incomes. “Wages” is 
an examination of the general relation be- 
tween wages and production. “The Ex- 
cess Profits Tax” is a short booklet whose 
title speaks for itself. “The Labor State” 
is a study of syndicalism and the fallacy 
of the idea of class government. “Wages 


and Things” deals especially with the pur- 
chasing power of wages. The next book, 
“A Laboring Nation,” is in a way a sequel 
to “The Labor State,” although com. 
plete in itself; the earlier book had dealt 
with the impracticability of government by 
a laboring class, this book brings out the 
fact that in this country at least virtually 
everyone is a “laborer,” that we all work, 
and that the work of all of us—however 
varied—is needed. 

The book that followed this is the first 
one of the series to be distinctly addressed 
to the employees of the National Lamp 
Works. Hitherto all the booklets had 
been general in their scope and appeal; 
but “Because You Make Lamps” is con- 
cerned with the lamp-maker’s own job and 
its importance, and with something of what 
electric light does in the world. The next 
two books are economic: “What is Cap- 
italism?” is a definition of “capital” and 
the “capitalist” system of production; 
“Where Does the Money Go?” takes up 
specifically the place of surplus profits in 
manufacture. These were followed by a 
booklet of more personal nature, “Some- 
thing to Read,” which suggests a group 
of modern books which will be found both 
readable and informative. 


The latest booklet to be published is 
again concerned with the lamp-maker’s 
own work. “Seeing Your Job” is a study 
of the organization of the National Works, 
and, as its name implies, is an attempt 
to visualize for the workers the whole ac- 
tivity of the company. Among the book- 
lets in process of preparation are several 
“Americanization” volumes, one, for in- 
stance, on the Constitution of the United 
States, and another on the evil of racial 
and group antagonisms. 


Operation of A. F. of L. 


An interesting description of how the 
American Federation of Labor operates 
and how its income is raised and spent 
is printed in the issue of Labor Informa- 


tion put out by this organization on April 
18th. 
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American Mining Congress 

The platform which was discussed at the 
session of the Division of Industrial Co- 
operation of the American Mining Con- 
gress Was as follows: 

“We believe that: 

“|, Industrial co-operation between em- 
ployer and employee is good business. 

“2 Equitable compensation and good 
working conditions are essentially funda- 
mental. 

“3. Paternalism in industry leads to the 
‘Something-for-nothing’ spirit which is the 
foundation of I1.W.W. ’ism. 

“4, Intelligent selfishness is the main- 
spring of industrial growth. 

“5. Industrial peace will be brought 
about only through confidence in manage- 
ment, and that that confidence can be se- 
cured only through a closer personal touch 
between management and employees. 

“6, Satisfied employees are the best in- 
yestment any company can make and mean 
millions of dollars to the mining industry. 

“7, Future peace of industry will not 
be found in ‘organized employers’ and ‘or- 
ganized employees’ that are created to fight 
each other. This has been tried for half 
a century and failed. 

“8. There is a common ground upon 
which every employer and employee can 
meet and this common ground is born of 
confidence and sustained through a recog- 
niton of interdependence. 

‘9. The mining industry needs the re- 
generating influence of reciprocal relations 
between employer and employee. There is 
no other road to permanent industrial 
peace. 

“Our Purpose: 

“The American Mining Congress is the 
‘Common-Denominator’—the non-partisan 
ground, the clearing house for problems 
inherent to mining. 

“It is vitally interested in any agency 
that will assist in bringing about better 
industrial relations. The public estimate 
of any industry is largely determined by 
the harmony or discord between manage- 
ment and employee and the public is al- 
most invariably in sympathy with the man 
who labors. 


“There are many phases of mining that 
the public has never heard about that 
would go a long way in helping reach a 
proper estimate of industrial affairs in the 
industry. The public still believes the 
working man down-trodden, crushed be- 
neath the heel of a soulless corporation or 
imperialistic capitalism. 

“When such calamities as the Herrin 
massacre can occur and fail to arouse the 
thinking people to decisive action, it is 
time that a fair, unbiased, committee in- 
vestigate working conditions in the mining 
industry and give the public the results. 

“We proposed to make this investiga- 
tion for the industry. To make a survey 
or the various forms of so-called ‘welfare,’ 
obtaining in both the coal and metal in- 
dustries; to investigate the possibilities of 
the various systems, and to disseminate 
the information widely to the general 
public. 

“We do not propose to make recom- 
mendations. We shall merely be the 
agency through which the information is 
gathered and distributed.” 


Labor Information 

“Labor Information” is issued by the 
American Federation of Labor from its 
headquarters at Washington. This is not 
a periodical publication but it is the pur- 
pose that an issue shall appear some time 
during each month, as the opportunity of- 
fers or as events seem to require. It is 
prepared under the direction and supervi- 
sion of the President of the A.F. of L. by 
its Information and Publicity Service. 
Single copies are sent out on request. This 
publication is issued when opportune for 
the purpose of conveying information and 
opinion relating to the trade union move- 
ment. 

The following is the purpose of the 
publication as stated in the issue of Febru- 
ary 26, 1923: 

“It is the purpose of ‘Labor Information’ 
to convey important information to those 
who are outside of the labor movement 
but who wish to be informed about trade 
union activities and views. It will be the 
purpose also to convey the trade union 
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point of view in relation to industrial af- 
fairs and to other affairs in which the 
labor movement is interested. It is the 
intent that ‘Labor Information’ should 
serve as a means of communciation be- 
tween the American Federation of Labor 
and those who wish to know what the trade 
union movement is doing and thinking.” 


Plastering School 

The Philadelphia Building Congress has 
announced the successful opening of 
classes for plasterers apprentices. These 
classes are held as a part of the trade 
extension courses at the South Philadel- 
phia High School. 

All apprentices who receive instruction 
in these plastering classes must be inden- 
tured apprentices working at the trade. 
The employers of the apprentices have 
agreed to pay the apprentices for their 
time in attendance at these classes at the 
regular apprenticeship rate. The classes 
are held on Saturday from 8 to 12 M. 


Association for Education in Industry 
and Commerce 

The Association for Education in In- 
dustry and Commerce (England) will hold 
its annual conference July 11, 12, and 13, 
in London. 

The Honorary Secretary, Mr. R. W. 
Ferguson, of Cadbury Bros. Ltd., has 
written the Secretary to inquire whether 
any prominent representative of the Asso- 
ciation will be in England at that time, 
and whether he would be willing to speak 
on American methods of industrial educa- 
tion. 

The Secretary will be glad to have the 
names of persons who might be in Eng- 
land at that time. 


Insurance 

The United Alloy Steel Corporation has 
issued to its employees, beginning April 
lst, 1923, insurance in amounts ranging 
from $500 to $1,500, depending upon length 
of service. Additional insurance will be 
issued to those employees availing them- 
selves of the opportunity to purchase the 
stock of the company. 


War Memorial Scholarships 

Four scholarships are established anny. 
ally by the Westinghouse Electric & Many. 
facturing Company as a memorial to those 
employees of the Company and its Syb. 
sidiary Companies who entered the ser. 
vice of their country during the World 
War. 

Each scholarship carries with it an an- 
nual payment of $500 for a period not to 
exceed four years, to be applied toward 
an engineering education. 

These scholarships are allotted by means 
of competitive examinations to sons of 
employees of the company and its sub- 
sidiary companies, and to employees who 
have been continuously employed for at 
least two years and who are under 233 
years of age. 


Education for Foremanship 

The Association for Education in Indus- 
try and Commerce has published in pam- 
phlet form its report on education for 
foremanship. This declares the function 
of foremen in the past, training in the 
older and younger schools, training in a 
work not primarily devoted to engineer- 
ing, and the education of forewomen. 


Americanization Work of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company 
Under the supervision of Nicholas A. 
Spallone, of the Labor and Wage Bureau, 
Pittsburgh, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company has resumed Americanization 
work with the 22 per cent. of foreign born 
employees in the Central Region. 


Bonus Systems 

The General Electric Company paid ap- 
proximately $1,100,000 in supplementary 
compensation to ‘the employees of its 
various plants who have been with the 
company for five years or more. The pay- 
ment was made in General Electric Em- 
ployees’ 7 Per Cent. Investment Bonds in 
$10 units or multiples thereof, and the 
balance was paid in cash. 
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Reviews and Abstracts 


Note: The Editorial Committee of the American Management Associatian 
wishes to present to the members a classified index to Management Literature 
based on a progress report of the Joint Committee on Management Terminology, 
entitled “A Classification of Management Literature.” 

The Committee invites suggestions and constructive criticisms from the 
members. 

















61. OFFICE MANAGEMENT 

651.3 Space: Location, Arrangement, Special Rooms 

651.2 Equipment: Fixtures, Furniture, Furnishings, Decoration, Mech- 
anical Appliances 

651.3 Organization: Job Analysis, Employment, Pay 

651.4 Administration: Regulations, Training, Communications, Supplies 

651.5-6 Records: Form, Arrangement, Storage, Accessories, Special Ma- 
terial 

651.7. Correspondence and Reports: Stationery, Blanks, Style, Letters, 
Notices, Minutes, Reports 


658. PLANT MANAGEMENT 

658.1 General: Promotion, Finance, Organization 

658.2 Plant: Location, Material, Design, Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, 
Power, Equipment 

658.3 Industrial Economics: Labor and Capital, Law of Labor, Wage 
Theory, Legislation, Immigration, Socialism, Communism, Co- 
operative Factories, Duration of Work 

658.41 Employment: Department, Supply of Labor, Classification of Em- 
ployees, Selection, Tests, Maintenance, Transfers, Promotion, 
Separation, Turnover, Re-employment 

658.44 Employee Service: Hygiene and Sanitation, Safety, Health Su- 
pervision, Living Conditions, Lunch Rooms, Company Stores, 
Morals, Recreation 

658.447 Training and Education: Continuation Schools, Foreman Train- 
ing, Apprenticeship, Company Libraries, Vestibule Schools, 
Bulletin Boards, Co-operation with Public Schools and Col- 
leges; Employee Publications, Management Training, Technical 
Training 

658.45 Benefit System: Employers’ Liability, Workmen’s Compensation, 
Group Insurance, Pensions, Thrift and Investment Plans, Stock 
Subscription, Mutual Benefit Associations 

658.46 Labor Relations: Organized Labor, Strikes, Boycotts, Lockouts, 
Collective Bargaining, Arbitration, Conciliation, Mediation, 
Employee Representation 

658.51 Planning: Job Analysis, Routing, Scheduling, Despatching, Stand- 
ardization 

658.53 Production Records: Time Cards and Performance Records 
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658.54 Rate Setting: Operation Study, Time Study, Motion Study 
Fatigue Study, Time Allowance : 

658.55 Incentives: Wage Plans, Methods of Payment, Profit Sharing 
Pensions, Competitions, Prizes, Suggestion Systems, Vacations 

658.56 Shop Organization: Methods, Inspection, Tool Room, Discipline 
Job Assignments, Salvage, Waste , 

658.57 Research and Experiment: 

658.58 Shop Maintenance: Machinery, Tools 


658.6 BUYING, RECEIVING, STORING, SHIPPING: 


6588 SALES MANAGEMENT 

658.81 Organization of Department 

658.82 Sales Promotion: Letters, House Organs, Advertising 
658.86 Salesmen: Selection, Training, Compensation 

658.89 Salesmanship: 





Production Management. By A. M. Simons. American Technical Society, Chicago, 

1922. Two volumes, 538 pp. 

These two volumes cover quite completely the field of production man- 
agement. The first volume deals largely with the mechanical phase of man- 
agement, the latter part going over into the human factor. The entire 
second volume discusses the latter problem. 

“This work aims to assist in organizing the fund of available material 
and in placing it in such form that it will be most helpful as a preparation 
for executive positions in industry. It seeks to make out of that material 
a foundation for the application of scientific methods to management, and 
to set forth the ways in which those methods can be applied in practice 
to reduce the waste and friction in the production of goods.” 


Source-book of Research Data. By Lewis H. Haney and C. C. Meyer. Prentice- 

Hall, Inc., New York, 1923. xi+70 pp. 

This book contains a list of sources of current statistical data. The list 
is preceded by a concise index of the chief agencies which compile business 
data and some of the more important publications desirable for any busi- 
ness research library. This data covers the most important commodities. 


Art in Industry. By Charles R. Richards. The McMillan Company, New York, 

1922. Pp. 499. Price, $2.00. 

This is the report of an industrial art survey conducted under the 
auspices of the National Society for Vocational Education and the Depart- 
ment of Education of the State of New York. The object of this survey 
was to ascertain as accurately as possible the situation existing in American 
art industries as to standards of design and the conditions that at present 
operate to limit these standards. 
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Human Factors in Industry. By Harry Tipper. The Ronald Press Company, 

New York. Pp. 280. Price, $2.00. 

Mr. Tipper deals with mental factors in industrial relations, with con- 
ditions of organization and with experiments of the past ten years in modi- 
fication of common practices in handling industrial personnel. He is mani- 
festly fair to labor unions and to the various industrial groups developed 
during the war. He has gathered up the results of many years of intimate 
observations of actual working conditions from the inside and the outside 
and has brought to bear his capabilities as a trained publicist in presenting 
them effectively to the business man, as well as to the technical student of in- 
dustrial forces. 

He concludes his observations on impending changes in labor relations, 
and on the human problem as the major problem of industrial organization 
to which all other items of industry are subsidiary, in these words: 


“Unless these changes are begun and developed with understanding, 
patience and care, the pressure of labor union, socialism, and other organ- 
ized forces upon the industrial organization will increase. 

“The tendency toward radical demands will develop and the call for 
political action upon economic matters will grow rapidly. 

“The war and its disturbing effects accelerated the expression of the 
dissatisfaction with modern industrial organization felt by a large per- 
centage of the population in industrial countries; but the growth of this 
feeling was exhibited before the war in the rapid development of adherence 
to trade unionism and socialism. ; 

“In the United States the next generation or so will determine, by the 
intelligence of our leadership, whether the collectivist movements in industry 
and politics will ultimatly secure sufficient power to direct the character 
of the change, or the orderly evolution of better industrial organization will 
make this departure unnecessary, because it has proceeded more in har- 
mony with the requirements of individual human growth.” 

Mr. Tipper has really written an admirable book and his examination 
of remedial changes or devices which are being tried, including the open 
shop issue, is manifestly based on actual work with labor and in the super- 
vision of all kinds of labor. It is an excellent book to put into the hands of 
the average business man whose information is so often fragmentary and 
who needs more than ever to know what is happening in the world of in- 
dustry and commerce in readjustments of human relations. 

Myron JERMAIN JONES, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Studies in Industrial Psychology. By Elsie Oschrin Bregman, Archives of Psychol- 
ogy, New York, September, 1922. Pp. 60. Price, $0.75. 

This study is a record of a two year investigation made by the author 
during the time she was employed by a New York department store, to 
experiment in its organization with psychological tests. 

Part I is a series of studies with two sets of Trabue’s language comple- 
tion exercises. They were used mainly in testing applicants for employment 
for the purpose of identifying individuals, who in general intelligence or abil- 


ity, deviated from the normal. A large number of people already employed 
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were also tested with these scales. These same individuals were also tested 
with the Otis Advanced Examination and the results correlated with the 
first test. ah 

Here the conclusions drawn were that in the performance of both tests 
information bearing on general intelligence, or what is perhaps a better term, 
the “general ability” of the person tested, seems to be indicated by the close 
correlation with the Otis examination, and by the positive association with 
executive ability, and general success in life as measured by occupational 
rank, ‘ie ati 

Aside from the fact that they are indicators of general intellectual level, 
certain qualities make them especially fitted for industrial use, first in that 
the period needed for testing is short, second, the tests are easy to give, and 
third, because marking the tests is not difficult. 

Part II is a history of the investigation, the purpose of which was the 
establishment of tests that would indicate, from among outwardly undif- 
ferentiated applicants for employment, those individuals who would do their 
best work as sales clerks, and those who should be employed for clerical 
work. Workers were grouped into three classifications, very good, poor and 
average, and tested with a series of mental tests; only those workers being 
tested who were consistently placed in one of these three classifications by all 
available criteria. 

When the two groups of workers, sales and clerical, were combined, 
the good workers of each type could be selected from the heterogeneous 
group by test marks, generally with accuracy as great or greater than from 
the homogeneous group. 

New tests were then devised which were similar in form to those that 
gave the highest correlation. These tests differed in content by being less 
academic in form and more industrial. These tests as altered to better 
fit industry are now being used in connection with the employment of sales 
and clerical workers. 

In conclusion the author emphasizes that the work now ahead of the 
psychologist is the better evaluation and perfection of tests. In evaluating 
the tests it is necessary to scientifically make the criteria of ability reliable. 
Very few organizations have personnel records that are acceptable to the 
psychologist. Yet a true evaluation of the tests is directly conditioned by 
the reliability of the criteria. The first work of the psychologist is then very 
likely to involve the creation of a system of personnel and production records. 
Such a system of records, evolved as a by-product to the evaluation of cer- 
tain tests and for the use of the psychologist, is also of interest and value 
to the organization in general. In developing them the psychologist has a 
field of usefulness that is in addition to the application of tests. 

MARGARET WALTON, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
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Progressive Co-partnership. By Ernest Walls. Nisbet & Co., Ltd., London, 1921. 

x+280 pp. Price, 12/6. 

Characteristic of the prevailing paternalistic attitude of British indus- 
trial employers, this book describes a plan of distribution of profits on a 
more scientific basis than through the well-known method of profit-sharing. 
In this plan of copartnership, sharing is more equitable as it is based on 
analysis and not upon sentiment. 

Taken in its entirety, the plan put forward is to divide the profits from 
total product to “material capital” and “human capital” as follows: 


Material Capital Human Capital 

1. Simple interesi. 1. Minimum wages. 

2. Reserve for depreciation. 2. Reserve for old age. 

3. Reserve for repairs. 3. Reserve for sickness. 

4. Reserve for equalization of 4. Reserve for unemployment. 
dividends. 5. Copartnership dividend. 


5. Extra dividend on capital. 

The Godin scheme of copartnership, established in 1880 at Guise, 
France, is taken as the classical case of copartnership. It is described quite 
completely and offers a very interesting study to those who are interested 
in forms of profit distribution. 

“The term ‘progressive copartnership,’ used as the title of this book, 
implies that ideal copartnership contains within it all the elements of true 
growth, and this provides a system, adaptable to changing conditions in the 
future, a constructive basis for those who succeed us.” 


Job Analysis and the Curriculum. By Edward K. Strong and Richard S. Uhrbrock. 
Williams & Wilkins Company, Baltimore. Pp. 146. Price, $2.00 cloth, $1.00 paper. 


This little volume is a distinct contribution to the field of education. It 
presents a method of using job analysis in the determination of a college 
curriculum. It is also significant that the curriculum thus determined is 
actually being used at Carnegie Institute of Technology for the training of 
prospective printing house executives. 

It is to be hoped that the analyses contained in this volume will be 
checked by a large number of printing plants throughout the country. The 
functional organization chart (insert opposite page 66) fairly portrays the 
present organization of a typical commercial printing plant. It also indi- 
cates to those interested in personnel administration the general lack of at- 
tention to personnel work in printing plants. Purchasing functions are cen- 
tralized under a purchasing agent by the employment manager, and the 
personnel executives are conspicuous by their absence. In fact, a careful 
study of the first three chapters of the book indicates that there is need for 
the printing industry to pay more attention to industrial management. 

Chapers IV and V present an excellent example of the use of a scien- 
tific method in constructing a curriculum. The curriculum on pages 132 
and 133, so far as the vocational aspects of it are concerned, stands as a 
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conclusion of the premises established in the first three chapters and the 
reasoning presented in the succeeding two chapters. It is interesting to note 
that the committees concerned in this work encountered some of the usual 
difficulties and had to accept the arbitrary addition of certain general sub- 
jects. “For example the faculty as a whole were not willing to give a 
bachelor’s degree to students who had not had a year of college mathematics 
and physics. Hence such courses had to be added although there is little 
justification for either of them on the basis of job analysis.” In the con- 
struction of this curriculum care has been taken to provide for the needs 
of prospective students who would remain for two or three years, as well 
as for those who would complete the entire four year degree course. 

It would have been well in making the job analyses to distinguish be- 
tween supervisory and managerial functions and the direct work jobs con- 
nected with each position. 

Chapter VI is a very complete bibliography of job analysis. 

This book will be of especial interest to all printing house executives 
and to those engaged in the administration of vocational education. It is 
deserving of careful study. 


L. S. Hawkins, 
Director, Dept. of Education, United Typothetae of America. 


Capital’s Duty to the Wage Earner. By John Calder. Longmans, Green & Co, 

New York City. xii+326 pp. Price, $2.25. 

It is very refreshing to pick up a book on the subject of the labor situa- 
tion and feel that the author knows his subject and can state his arguments 
and opinions clearly and logically. 

: The first few chapters of this work are given over to fundamental state- 
ments of economic problems, which could be said to be almost axiomatic. It 
is regretable that these things have to be explained so often, but there is 
still so much misunderstanding along these lines that it is probably neces- 
sary to repeat these fundamentals as an introduction to the remarks and 
recommendations which follow. 

The author deals with such subjects as, The Desires of Labor, The 
Claims of Capitalism, Organized Labor, Employees’ Representation, Work- 
ing Hours, Wages and Profit-sharing in a manner which is distinctly impar- 
tial and which brings out the benefits and evils of past and present systems 
and in some cases leads logically to specific recommendations. 

The chapter on unemployment is treading on slightly more dangerous 
ground and will undoubtedly bring out arguments from many employers 
who cannot agree with the almost Utopian plans suggested. 

The subject of immigration is handled in a rather masterful manner 
and most readers will agree after reading this chapter that our aim should 
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be towards more intelligent discrimination, rather than any purely arbitrary 
reduction of the amount of immigration. 

The book as a whole impresses the reader as being thoroughly practical 
and authoritative. There is no effort made to bring out merely one side of 
any argument and if the author has any prejudices on these subjects, he has 
been careful to conceal them. His findings seem to be based on facts con- 
cerning which he appears to have personal knowledge, rather than on pre- 
conceived panaceas and sentiment which form the basis of so many similar 
works of today. 

Horace G. Hitt, Jr., 
Manager of Industrial Relations, The Atlantic Refining Co. 


Practical Ways to Cut Costs. A. W. Shaw Company, Chicago, 1922. 166 Pages. 

A great many volumes are in existence as to theoretical methods of re- 
ducing costs whereas very little has been written concerning actual tools 
which may be used to accomplish this result. Readers of Factory, a maga- 
zine of management, have contributed, out of their experiences, some 162 
ideas as to specific means of cutting costs within the industrial organization. 

Quite a few interesting appliances and methods are suggested for the 
purpose at hand. For example, a combination tea-wagon and small step- 
ladder is suggested for use in handling small stock where there necessarily 
exists a large amount of lost motion. Another device which is explained is 
a counting tray similar to those in use in banks to be used in the inspecting 
and counting of small parts. An appliance is described which is intended 
to reduce the waste of hot water by employees. 


Industrial Organization. By Malcolm Keir. Ronald Press Company, New York, 

1923. vit421 Pages. 

A picture is presented in perspective of the interlocking factors which 
make up our national industrial life. For the study of, business economics, 
such a perspective is very valuable. It is just as essential that the correla- 
tion of these factors be studied as the individual factors alone. Each factor 
in the national industrial life is treated both as an individual unit and as a 
member of the general industrial organization, laying the greater stress on 
the latter. 

This work aims to satisfy the needs of men who undertake specialization 
in any one of the branches of economics, such as banking or labor problems. 
These men are handicaped if they do not know the relationship of their 
particular subject to the whole range of economic activity. 

Study is made of every factor in industrial life from extraction of the 
primary product to final consumer. Each factor’s relation in this organiza- 
tion is described, the result being a panorama, economically, of the national 
industrial life. 
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An Introduction to the Study of Labor Problems. By Gordon S. Watkins, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York, 1922. pp. xv+664. 
Unprecedented changes are constantly taking place in the policies of 

labor management, the aims of organized labor and the practices of em. 

ployers’ associations. Dr. Hawkins has injected into the study of these 
problems the characteristic thorough perception of the trained economist. 

Unbiased by alignment with either employer or employee group as most 

similar writers generally are, the author has gathered together an inspiring 

collection of data covering labor problems and solutions most generally in use, 
The author has divided his discussion into three divisions:—1. The 

Nature and Development of the Problems, 2. Analysis of the Problems, and 
3. Agencies and Methods of Readjustment. Included in the first division js 
a description of the problems, their development in England and the United 
States and their relation to other factors in industry. Among the topics dis- 
cussed in the second division are determination of wages, hours of labor, 
child labor, women in industry, human waste in industry, unemployment, 
immigration and industrial unrest. The third division is given over to a con- 
sideration of such agencies and methods of adjustment as labor organizations, 
employers’ associations, adjustment of industrial disputes, shop commit- 
tees and industrial councils, personnel administration, profit-sharing, co- 
partnership, industrial education and training, socialism, labor legislation and 
social insurance. A glance over this list of topics discussed gives a very clear 
picture of how all-embracing this book really is. 


Practical Factory Administration. By Matthew Porosky. McGraw-Hill Book 

Company, New York, 1923. ix+244 Pages. 

Those individuals who are interested in industrial administration are 
often at loss just where to obtain information on various phases of the or- 
ganization when problems arise. Quite a great deal has been published to 
aid such persons but this contribution has been far too voluminous to be of 
any real value. The ordinary executive cannot give up the time to review 
huge volumes of material and, as a result, is unable to realize the value of 
such material unless it is brief and concise. 

This book is really intended as an outline for more detailed study of the 
various problems of industrial administration, the more detailed study being 
made from another source. Principles, practices and forms are outlined and 
presented from the viewpoint of the average, rather than the exceptionally 
large manufacturing establishment. 

As a text book for students of factory administration, this should be 
highly recommended. After each subject has been discussed, typical ques- 
tions are put forward for the reader. Since the author is experienced in in- 
structional methods, he has very aptly brought this characteristic into the 
book, resulting in increased educational value. 
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651. OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
651.3 Organization: Job Analysis, Employment 


Testing Men Like Material. Factory, 
March, 1923, pp. 294-295. 


This article tells of an investigation of 
the possibility of testing an applicant’s abil- 
ity as an office clerk, conducted recently. 
The investigation covered five hundred of- 
fice clerks doing filing, checking, record- 
ing, and reviewing for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The article says that the Gov- 


ernment has found a special clerical ex- 
amination a real success. 

It says that before the Government had 
started its use of this clerical examination 
the test had been given to about 12,000 
office clerks in the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, the Bell Tele- 
phone Company, the Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, and the Phoenix Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. H. E. F. 


658. PLANT MANAGEMENT 


658.1 General: Promotion, Finance, Organization 


The Philosophy of Management. Wel- 
fare Work, March, 1923. 

A review of Oliver Sheldon’s recent 
book of this title, which is commented upon 
widely in England as being a work of great 
interest and importance. Mr. B. Seebohm 
Rowntree states, “I wish every industrial 
administrator in the country could read 
this book.” 

Mr. Sheldon believes that the time is 
coming when it will be possible to take up 
industrial management as a career just as 
a man now takes up law or enters the 
church. 

“The motive which actuates a profes- 
sional man is service—the service of his 
town, of the nation, or of mankind as a 
whole. Thus in industry the motive of ser- 
vice must replace that of self-seeking 
‘These, then, are the three implications of 
the motive of service: firstly, that, in its 
present form, industry shall value its poli- 
cies and methods by ethical as well as eco- 
nomic standards; secondly, that industry 
shall aim at a structure wherein each indi- 
vidual gives of his best, and is called upon 
to express his personality, if not in the 
actual operation he carries out, at least in 
his relations with his fellow-workers and 
the management; thirdly, that industry 
shall so conduct its business that all en- 
gaged in it have the opportunity to devote 


their highest faculties to what is com- 
munally the highest.’ ” 

“Mr. Sheldon introduces a third factor, 
that of management, into the partnership 
between capital and labor. ‘The owners 
of a business may be thousands of share- 
holders, the immediate employers may be 
salaried officials owning little or no capital.’ 
Management is therefore the link between 
impersonal capital and the workers who are 
growing more and more aware of the pos- 
session of personality and who are rapidly 
becoming articulate in their claim for fuller 
self-development and expression. Manage- 
ment is then pre-eminently the art of man- 
aging men and will be needed whatever 
may be the type of industry, or its organi- 
zation, or its structure in the future.” 


A. W. A. 


Management as a Whole. By W. W. 
Kincaid, The Spirella Co., Inc. Man- 
agement Engineering, April, 1923, pp. 
209-210. 

This editorial describes management’s 
responsibility to the human factor and 
urges greater recognition of this respon- 
sibility. It suggests that management be 
extended to include the direction of per- 
sonnel aside from the usual control of tech- 
nology and the administration of money. 
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Applications of Psychology to Industry 
and Business. By C. S. Yoakum, 
Carnegie [Institute of Technology. 
Journal of Personnel Research, Octo- 
ber-November, 1922, pp. 306-318. 

The need for standard psychological 
terms in industry and business is pointed 
out. Illustrations of the present unsys- 
tematized use of psychology follow. The 
conception that on the human side indus- 
try and business have two functions, induc- 
tion and maintenance, to perform will 
make both the need for psychology and its 
application clearer. The general method 
of job analysis must be broken up into 
specific functional job analysis methods. 
Typical induction and maintenance prob- 
lems that can be solved by the applica- 
tion of specific psychological principles 
are given. The problems presented show 
the need for the expert in the personnel 
field. The complicated nature of person- 


658.3. Industrial Economics: 


nel problems has lead to Over-simplifica- 
tion. A description of a mental alertness 
test used to predict selling success serves to 
illustrate this. Industry and business are 
deeply interested in expert advice if scien. 
tifically sound. 


The Three Divisions of Management, 
By Joseph Mayer. Management Engi- 
neering, April, 1923, pp. 255-257, 

Careful analysis has substantiated the 

breaking up of management into three 
functions—organizing, preparing and di- 
recting, both from the points of view of 
accepted logic and good practice. In this 
article, the author demonstrates that these 
divisions are separate and distinct mana- 
gerial activities and that, although the de- 
tails of application may differ, the essen- 
tials hold good with respect to any indus- 
trial enterprise. 


Labor and Capital, Law of Labor, Wage 


Theory, Legislation, Immigration, Socialism, Communism, Co- 
operative Factories, Duration of Work 


Spring Planting. By Martha B. Bruere. 
The Survey, April, 1923, pp. 7-13. 

This article advances a plan by which 
the farm’s demand for labor might be 
met in a way which at the same time 
would satisfy an age-old, universal, hu- 
man longing. The general plan is to ad- 
just the labor supply of seasonal indus- 
tries so that all will have a sufficient sup- 
ply and the workers will enjoy continuous 
employment. 


Immigration and the Factory Manager 
—Varying Views on a Growing 
Problem. Factory, March, 1923, pp. 
285-287. 

A symposium on this timely subject is 
an important feature of this magazine for 
March. In this collection of views the 
following are quoted: Glenn Griswold, in 
the Chicago Journal of Commerce; John 
M. Glenn, Secretary, Illinois Manufactur- 
ers’ Association; William Butterworth, 
President, Deere & Company; Boston 
News Bureau; New York Journal of 


Commerce; James J. Davis, Secretary of 
Labor; New York Evening Post; Chicago 
Tribune; Charles Piez, President, Link- 
Belt Company; Arthur H. Young, Man- 
ager of Industrial Relations Department, 
International Harvester Company. 

In the introduction the compilers of the 
symposium ask the following questions: “Is 
our thinking on immigration constructive, 
sincere, or is it swayed by opportunism? 
Does the selfish need of moment serve as 
a poor substitute for a broad-minded point 
of view in building a permanent immigra- 
tion policy, or is the need so urgent as to 
justify a return to unrestricted immigra- 
tion? Each individual executive must an- 
swer this for himself.” 

The views quoted represent a nice bal- 
ance between the urgent demand for com- 
mon labor and the desire to maintain a 
high standard of citizenship. Mr. Young's 
view that the situation offers a field for 
the engineer to devise mechanical substi- 
tutes for manual operation is re-empha- 
sized. H. E. F. 
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Should Labor Unions Be Regulated? 
Editorial in The Nation, March 21, 
1923, p. 326. 

A bill has been introduced in the New 
York Legislature to prohibit abuses arising 
from the coercive power of the unions, par- 
ticularly in regard to the building trades. 
As such a measure would make union 
members feel that the public is disarming 
them while leaving their antagonists fully 
armed, it will do far more harm than the 
evils which it seeks to correct. What is 
needed in place of such a measure (in the 
opinion of the editor) is a comprehensive 
industrial disputes act, defining what each 
party to the struggle may and may not do 
and providing machinery to facilitate wage 
agreements entered into by the contesting 
parties as self-respecting equals. 


Hours and Working Conditions of 
Women in Maryland Industries. 
Monthly Labor Review, March, 1923, 
pp. 69-70. 

The United States Women’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor has issued sev- 
eral bulletins concerning industrial activi- 
tis of women in various states. “Women 
in Maryland Industries” is the title of the 
last pamphlet in this series, Bulletin No. 24, 
U. S. Women’s Bureau. In the Monthly 
Labor Review for March, pages 69-70, a 
two-page summary is given of the findings 
of this most recent investigation. B. H. 


World Action on Labor Problems. By 
Albert Thomas, Director, International 
Labor Office. System, April, 1923, pp. 
447-448. 

This article explains the origin and ac- 
tivities of the International Labor Office. 
As there are industrial problems which 
cannot possibly be settled finally within the 
limits of national boundaries, the Inter- 
national Labor Office was created by a 
clause in the Treaty of Versailles to pro- 
vide a simpler method of doing this. Its 
plan of organization contains a permanent 
body, a nucleus of organization, in the na- 
ture of a secretariat, the International La- 
bor Office. There is also. the Conference 
which meets annually. 


The Standard-of-Living Factor in 


Wages. By W. F. Ogburn, Colum- 
bia University. The American Eco- 
nomic Review, Supplement to March, 
1923, pp. 118-128. 

This is a study of standard of living as 
a factor in wages. It discusses the pos- 
sibility for public sentiment regarding the 
importance of standard of living as a fac- 
tor in wages by becoming strong, to affect 
arbitration in decisions, and to affect the 
bargaining strength of wage-earners. 


A Theory of Industrial Conduct and 
Leadership. By Whiting Williams. 
Harvard Business Review, April, 1923, 
pp. 322-330. 

In organized society to-day the wheels 
of each of us are turned by the mainspring 
of our desire to enjoy the feeling of our 
own worth as a person among other per- 
sons. This is contrasted with the idea 
in industry that employers and employees 
are not appealed to “unless its in his pay 
envelope.” The author discusses industrial 
relationship as a factor in promoting ac- 
cord in an organization as compared to 
the wage factor. 


The Outlook for Wages and Employ- 
ment. By Alvin H. Hansen, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. The American Eco- 
nomic Review, Supplement to March, 
1923, pp. 27-44. 

This is a study of the history of wages 
since 1914 as compared to price movements. 
The following probable trend is predicted 
for the coming year: 

1. Wholesale prices may be expected to 
rise more rapidly than money wages. 

2. Real wages in general are not likely 
to decline until the fall of 1923. Wages 
of skilled labor, meantime, will probably 
rise very slowly whereas wages of common 
labor will probably rise faster. 

3. Employment is rapidly approaching 
normal and will probably exceed that level 
before the year is passed. 

4, The purchasing power of the wage- 
earner class will be well above the pre- 
war normal in the coming year. 
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658.41 Employment: Department, Supply of Labor, Classification of Em. 
ployees, Selection, Tests, Maintenance, Transfers, Promotion 
Separation, Turnover, Re-employment 


Local Factors in Connection with Labor 
Turnover. By Anna Bezanson, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. The Ameri- 
can Economic Review, Supplement to 
March, 1923, pp. 90-104. 

This is a discussion, largely graphic, of 
the factors in connection with labor turn- 
over in the local district about Philadel- 
phia. 


Turning a Dull-Season Business Into 
Profits. By John Gore, Beech-Nut 
Packing Company. Factory, March, 
1923, pp. 276-278. 

A simple plan, tried out and tested in 
this industry, which found a ready appli- 
cation in others. A _ special effort was 
made to find some type of business to 
keep the organization as active as possible 
through slack seasons. As a result of this 
amalgamation of ups and downs in the 
business, the problem of labor turnover 
has been practically eliminated. 


The Appraisal of Labor “Efficiency.” 
By J. W. Riegel. Harvard Business 
Review, April, 1923, pp. 342-354. 

Labor “efficiency” comprehends more 
than speed-up. It refers to the employees’ 
care with equipment, materials and sup- 
plies, their watchfulness in preventing 
breakdowns, their willingness in executing 
orders and adopting improved methods. 

This article is intended to point out how 

these factors are really the basis of and 

can be used to rate labor “efficiency.” 


One Hundred and Four Causes of High 
Labor Turnover. By Eugene M. 
Pharo. Factory, March, 1923, pp. 290- 
291, 334-335. 

The revived interest in labor turnover 
which has come with the tightening of the 
labor market is reflected in this article. 

It gives an interesting account of how 
twenty-five leading industries in and about 
Philadelphia have in the past eighteen 


months co-operated to decrease their cost 
of production and increase their labor sta- 
bility. 

Direction of the study was assumed by 
the Department of Industrial Research of 
the Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce at the University of Pennsylvania, 

With this study has been begun a long- 
term analysis of a single, local, labor 
market. The result has already been the 
discovery of numerous ways of reducing 
labor turnover. 

Labor turnover is analyzed into 104 
causes. These are divided among three 
main divisions, each with subdivisions as 
follows: 

Resignation: dissatisfaction with wages, 
dissatisfaction with nature of job or work- 
ing conditions, dissatisfaction with hours 
or time of work, dissatisfaction with la- 
bor policies, more attractive opportunities 
elsewhere, community and family reasons, 
personal reasons, physical reasons, reasons 
unknown. 

Discharges : discharged for incompetency, 
discharged for disciplinary reasons. 

Layoffs: business conditions, manufac- 
turing conditions. 

The statements in this article and the 
charts accompanying it are well worth 
study by any practical man or woman in- 
terested in the human factor in industry 
or commerce. 


An Employment Department (Part 1). 
By Harold Rostron, Tootal, Broad- 
hurst, Lee & Co. Ltd. Industrial 
Welfare, beginning March, 1923. 

The first of a series of articles describ- 
ing from a British viewpoint the func- 
tions, methods and scope of an employ- 
ment department. It is offered as an as- 
sistance to persons who may have under 
consideration the establishment or en- 
largement of modern employment methods 
in their organizations. 
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658.44 Employee Service: Hygiene and Sanitation, Safety, Health Su- 
pervision, Living Conditions, Lunch Rooms, Company Stores, 


Morals, Recreation 


Seating Survey in the Garment Industry. 
By Theresa Wolfson, Educational Su- 
pervisor, Joint Board of Sanitary 
Control, New York City. The Nation’s 
Health, March, 1923, pp. 165-168. 

An interesting discussion of proper seat- 
ing in the garment industry, setting forth 
seven basic principles for proper seating. 

E. L. H. 


Safety Education. Board of Education, 
Chicago, Ill., February, 1923, pp. 160. 
This is a plan book for safety educa- 
tion for the elementary school, developed 
by a committee appointed by the Super- 
intendent of Schools of Chicago, Ill. It 
gives some interesting statistics, slogans 
and other suggestions for use in safety 
campaigns in elementary schools. This in- 


658.447 Training and Education: 


formation should also be of value to those 
industrial organizations which are inter- 
ested in safety education. 


The Housing of Industrial Workers. 
Industrial Welfare, April, 1923, pp. 
91-96. 

No progressive firm needs to be re- 
minded of the serious consequences of 
bad housing. The writer suggests that 
housing is another industrial problem which 
can be solved by the joint effort of all 
concerned in industry, and states that a 
valuable opportunity is presented to em- 
ployers of demonstrating their practical 
good will towards their employees. The 
housing plans of several British industrial 
enterprises are very completely described. 


Continuation Schools, Foreman Train- 


ing, Apprenticeship, Company Libraries, Vestibule Schools, 
Bulletin Boards, Co-operation with Public Schools and Col- 
leges; Employee Publications, Management Training, Technical 


Training 


Economics and the American Workman. 
By Paul Kreuzpointer. Management 
Engineering, April, 1923, pp. 257-258. 

This article points out the value of 
economic training of the workman. With 

a closer understanding of economic laws, 

the workman would be a finer citizen and 

a more efficient producer. Best of all, 

he would himself reap the largest reward 

from the knowledge which would bring 
him increased satisfaction, happiness and 
prosperity. 


The Russian Central Institute of Work. 
Management Engineering, April, 1923, 
pp. 241-244. , 

This is a description of this institute, 
which is a centralized, organizing and co- 
ordinating institution whose task is to 
adapt the skill and knowledge of present- 


day science and the art of management to 
the welfare of humankind. Its activities 
are largely centered in the training of 
workers in order to bring them up to as 
high productivity as possible. 


More Apprentices. Jndustrial Relations, 
March 10, 1923, pp. 1451. 

Preparations were completed during 
1922 for the training of apprentices in 
the Government Printing Office. Courses 
were prepared for the instruction of ap- 
prentices and all apprentices were ap- 
pointed through civil service examination. 
George H. Carter, Public Printer, sees 
in this step the beginning of a movement 
to assure the Government of a force of 
employees trained in the special require- 
ments of its work. 
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All Education for All the People is a 
Public Responsibility. By J. C. 
Wright, Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education. Vocational Educa- 
tion Magazine, March, 1923, pp. 488- 
491. 


This article presents many interesting fig- 
ures regarding our school population be- 
tween the ages of five and twenty-five. 
The shift or flow of this population in 
school and out of school is brought out 
in a very graphic manner. The writer 
uses his figures to prove the need for a 
closer study of school programs to meet 
the many problems of vocational educa- 
tion of this group. J. McK. 

\ 


What’s Wrong with the Evening 
School? By C. A. Prosser, Director 
of the Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis. Vocational Education 
Magazine, March, 1923. 


In this article Dr. Prosser presents some 
interesting figures prepared by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education on eve- 
ning school attendance. He shows that 
while marvelous advances have been made 
during the last six years, we have hardly 
scratched the surface of the problem. 

It appears there are more than twelve 
million adults over eighteen years of age 
who are depending on various forms of 
evening study for cultural development 
and vocational education. In analyzing 
this apparent lack of progress in this edu- 
cational problem, he charges our school 
administrators with the following failings: 

School people have lost interest in those 
who have gone to work; 

Too much time is given to the study 
of petty details and problems of the day 
school ; 


The school people are afraid to tackle 
the evening school problem because they 
have had no experience with it; 

Educators in general have much to learn 
about the needs of industry; 

The school people in general do not 
know how to advertise effectively the ser- 
vice of the school. J. McK. 


The University and Industry. By Ar- 
thur Frank Payne, University of Min. 
nesota. Vocational Education Mago- 
sine, March, 1923, pp. 528-532. 

The writer of the article outlines the 
functions of the university: first, from 
the point of view of the classicist; second, 
from the point of view of an institution 
with a socialized conception of service, He 
gives the historical beginnings of the unij- 
versity’s co-operation with industry, bring- 
ing attention to the work of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, the Carnegie Founda- 
tion at Pittsburgh, the Drexel Institute at 
Philadelphia, the University of Chicago, 
and Harvard University. 

This whole article is a plea for a big- 
ger and broader co-operation between the 
universities and industry, asking: 

That scientific knowledge and methods 
of training now available in universities 
be used to solve the problems of industry; 

That the university call upon success- 
ful men in industry to help in conducting 
university courses; 

That colleges of engineering establish 
advisory committees of successful men to 
assist in forming courses of instruction 
and working out plans of co-operation; 

That certain university courses be 
thrown open to selected workers in in- 
dustry regardless of previous academic 
training. 

He closes his article with a quotation 
from Dr. Kerschensteiner’s book, “School 
and the Nation.” 

“Education must always have one foot 
on the ground—the firm ground of work 
—for it derives its strength only from 
earnest, intensive, practical productive ac- 
tivity.” 

J. McK. 


Unemployment Insurance 

The Wisconsin Association for the Pre- 
vention of Unemployment at Madison, 
Wisconsin, has published a booklet on un- 
employment insurance as a means of over- 
coming the effects of unemployment. This 
booklet also contains a digest of the 1923 
Huber Unemployment Prevention Bill. 
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The Measurement of Interests in Voca- 
tional Selection. By Max Freyd, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Journal of 
Personnel Research, October-Novem- 
ber, 1922, pp. 319-328. 

Those who read Professor Yoakum’s 
article on Basic Experiments in Vocational 
Guidance, in the first number of the Jour- 
nal of Personnel Research, will remem- 
ber his calling attention to the need for 
developing instruments for the measure- 
ment of individual mental attributes other 
than the intelligence factor. Among such 
factors, one that has come up for a good 
deal of discussion and for some research, 
is the matter of interests and their rela- 
tionship to vocational selection. The pres- 
ent paper by Mr. Freyd contains the de- 
scription of an attempt to measure inter- 
ests, undertaken while he was at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, a partial account 
of which appeared in the September issue 
of the Journal of Applied Psychology. 


Future of Vocational Education Associa- 
tions in the United States. By Ed- 
win A. Lee, Assistant Director, Divi- 
sion of Vocational Education, Univer- 
sity of California. Industrial Educa- 
tion Magazine, April, 1923, pp. 301-302. 

During the last two years there have 
been many changes in the fortunes of va- 
rious associations connected with personnel 
and educational work. The writer of this 
article has made a statement with regard to 
the future of these associations, which is 
well worth the study of all who are in- 
terested in the development of vocational 
education and personnel work. He sug- 
gests: (1) The need of a national council, 
composed of the various associations, to 
formulate national policies. He states that 
this body must be representative of all the 

vocational educators in the country. (2) 

Effort must be made to establish working 

relations with other organizations national 

in character. (3) To edit and manage the 
publication of a national organ with a na- 
tional editorial board appealing to a nation- 
ally organized group. (4) This committee 
to co-ordinate the activities of any re- 
gional organizations in regard to such mat- 


ters as annual conventions, selection of out- 
standing speakers, and time of meetings. 
(5) To maintain a research staff for gath- 
ering data bearing on state and national 
legislation and other problems requiring ex- 
pert study. 

With regard to regional organizations, 
he defines their function inspirational, 
rather than administrative. Among the 
things which they could do effectively are 
the following: 

(1) Organize and hold at least one meet- 
ing every year which would be devoted 
entirely to the problems of vocational edu- 
cation. (2) Co-operate with the national 
council and other regional organizations 
in carrying out policies and in initiating or 
pushing through local legislation. (3) Co- 
operate with all local organizations which 
may represent in whole or part the region 
of which the organization is representative. 
(4) Carry on research studies of local sig- 
nificance. 

The writer closes with a strong appeal 
for a thorough study of this question by 
all associations, and mentions the study be- 
ing made of the question by the National 
Society for Vocational Education and the 
Vocational Education Association of the 
Middle West. 

J. J. McK 


Personnel Work at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. By L. B. Hopkins, Director 
of Personnel, Northwestern Univer- 
sity. Journal of Personnel Research, 
October-November, 1922, pp. 277-288. 

It has become the practice to establish 
in the universities an officer charged with 
the duty of assisting the student to adjust 
himself properly to his work and to his 
future vocational interest. Mr. Hopkins 
in the present article describes the organi- 
zation, activities and the purposes of the 
work done at Northwestern. It shows what 
opportunity there is for mutually helpful 
relations between the trades, professions 
and industries on the one hand and the 
universities on the other hand. It also 
shows how personnel practices originally 
developed in the industrial field are being 
adapted for use in the educational field. 
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The Employees’ Publication as an In- 
vestment. Col. Benjamin Franklin. 
The Blue Pencil, February, 1923, p. 1. 


Some Aspects of Employee Publications 
in Great Britain. G. S. Deakin. The 
Blue Pencil, February, 1923, p. 5. 


Getting Ready for Publication. Milton 
B. Herr. The Blue Pencil, February, 
1923, p. 7. 


The Industrial Motion Picture. By 
George A. Zehrung, International 
Committee of the Y. M. C. A. The 
Educational Screen, April, 1923, pp. 
155-157. 

This brief article describes the effect of 
an industrial motion picture in a Phila- 


delphia plant and urges that similar re- 
sults be obtained in the same Way. 


Modern Newspaper Methods Combineg 
with House-organ Principles, Ralph 
L. Rogers. The Blue Pencil, March, 
1923: p. Z. 


A Railroad that Issued Its Own News. 
paper. The Blue Pencil, March, 1923, 
p. 5. 

A publication for employees, of em. 
ployees and by employees, without poli- 
tics or advertisements, and with no pur- 
pose except to tell “What’s Doing Along 
the Line.” The Pennsylvania News of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad System. 


How the Baltimore and Ohio Magazine 
is Distributed. Robert M. Van Sant. 
The Blue Pencil, February, 1923, p. 10, 


658.45 Benefit System: Employers’ Liability, Workmen's Compensation, 
Group Insurance, Pensions, Thrift and Investment Plans, Stock 
Subscription, Mutual Benefit Associations 


A Workable Thrift Plan Without Frills. 
By Sterling Lord, Leopold Desk Com- 
pany. Factory, March, 1923, p. 296. 

Upon request, savings notes are issued 
to employees. These may be made out 
for any amount from $10 up in mul- 
tiples of $5. These notes are printed on 


a stationer’s stock certificate form. To 
the worker, holding these savings notes is 
preferable to stock participation, as it is 
less confusing to the average employee. 
The money may be withdrawn at any 
time and interest at the rate of 6 per cent 
is paid for all notes outstanding. 


658.46 Labor Relations: Organized Labor, Strikes, Boycotts, Lockouts, 
Collective Bargaining, Arbitration, Conciliation, Mediation, 


Employee Representation 


Company Unions vs. Trade Unions. 
By H. R. Seager. The American Eco- 
nomic Review, March, 1923, pp. 1-13. 


This article contains interesting infor- 
mation and deductions based on the fact 
that works councils or company unions 
have increased over 300% in the period 
from August, 1919, to February, 1922, and 


that during the two years 1920 to 1922 the 
affiliated membership of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor decreased by more than 
800,000 or over 20%. It considers the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of these two 
types of labor organizations from the view- 
point of the public interest, the interest 
of the employees and the interest of em- 
ployers. 
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658.53 Production Records: Time Cards and Performance Records 


Measuring the Performance of the Pro- 
duction Department. By H. W. Far- 
quhar. Harvard Business Review, 
April, 1923, pp. 331-341. 

There are three “yardsticks” for which 
aneed is constantly felt in industry. These 
are: 

1. For measuring the work of an indi- 


vidual. 


658.54 Rate Setting: 


3. For measuring the work of the estab- 
lishment as a whole. 

3. For measuring the work of the estab- 
lishment as a whole. 

It is the purpose of this study to indi- 
cate the fundamental necessity of stand- 
ard times based upon standardized work- 
itig conditions as a basis of production 
measurement. 


Operation Study, Time Study, Motion Study, 


Fatigue Study, Time Allowance 


The Productivity Factor in Wage Deter- 
mination. By George Soule. The 
American Economic Review, March, 
1923, pp. 129-140. 

The aim of this paper is to inquire into 
the relationship between national produc- 


658.55 Incentives: 


tivity and the movement of basic or aver- 
age wages. It involves the application of a 
modern academic theory of wages and the 
validity of several arguments or “princi- 
ples” recently invoked in wage adjustments. 


Wage Plans, Methods of Payment, Profit Sharing, 


Pensions, Competitions, Prizes, Suggestion Systems, Vacations 


Our Experience with the Bedaux Wage - 


System. By T. L. Smith. Jndustry, 
April 21, 1923. 
This is an abstract of an address deliv- 
ered at the April meeting of the Industrial 
Relations Department of the Associated 


658.8 


Industries of Massachusetts. The net re- 
sult of this trial of the Gillete Razor Com- 
pany is that the management, the foremen 
and the workers are not only satisfied but 
are enthusiastic over the Bedaux system. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


658.81 Organization of Department: 


The Field Organization of the Sales De- 
partment. By H.R. Tosdale. Har- 
vard Business Review, April, 1923, pp. 
314-321. 

Progressive-minded executives are study- 
ing closely the problem of increasing 
profits by increasing the amount and qual- 


ity of supervision of field forces and not 
a few of them have already begun to reap 
the benefits of the more economical com- 
bination of supervision and direct sales 
effort. This article describes a method of 
developing a sales organization with this 
goal as the basis. 
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658.82. Sales Promotion: Letters, House Organs, Advertising 


Cooking Classes, Party and Favor Bu- 
reau, even an Aquarium, are Chicago 
Services. Dry Goods Economist, 
March 3, 1923, p. 16. 

The idea of novel service features is 
brought out strongly in this article on Chi- 
cago stores. Evidently the stores in the 
Hub City enter into lively competition on 
this subject. Rothschild & Company has a 
superintendent of service whose special 
charge is “service and its application to the 
customer.” Mandel Brothers advertise 
their service features in a special booklet. 
Free classes are held and in Marshal Field 
& Company we find an extensive library. 
This store makes an especial appeal to the 
children in juvenile publications and sta- 
tionery. 


The Party and Favor Bureau of Mar. 
shall Field’s has a wide appeal bot) 
through personal contact and mail business, 

The latest attraction is a Camp and 
School Bureau where the information ser. 
vice is free. 

The article closes with an account of 
Rothschild & Company’s Aquarium, run in 
conjunction with the Sporting Goods De. 
partment, and the Free Radio School. 

The point stressed is that all these ex. 
hibits, classes, children’s play rooms, etc., 
bring the public in direct contact with the 
various selling departments and that, if the 
public service features are thoughtfully 
placed, the public using them will traverse 
selling departments and see displayed mer- 
chandise. et 


658.86 Salesmen: Selection, Training, Compensation 


Height and Weight as Factors in Sales- 
manship. By Harry D. Kitson, In- 

' diana University. Journal of Person- 

nel Research, October-November, 1922, 
pp. 289-294. 

Popular assumptions regarding personal 
physical characteristics and occupational 
success—so-called systems of character 
analysis—seem to be receiving the atten- 
tion of scientific investigation. In this ar- 
ticle Professor Kitson takes up the mat- 


658.89 Salesmanship: 


Selling to Retail Dealers. By H. G. 
Kenagy, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

This article contains some observations 
on the problems of developing more intel- 
ligent sales efforts. It is based on ‘the 
field experience with salesmen in various 
sections of the United States. An at- 


ter of height and weight to find out 
whether or not they have a definite rela- 
tion to success in salesmanship. He stud- 
ies the distribution of salesmen in regard 
to these two factors and their probable 
influence in salesmanship as measured by 
the earning power of the individual. His 
conclusion, on the basis of measurements 
of 600 salesmen selling staple and specialty 
products, is that good salesmen are not 
more frequently large than poor salesmen, 


tempt is made to outline a method of de- 
veloping a salesman to be a business builder 
rather than only a person who takes or- 
ders. Instances are shown of large organ- 
izations where salesmen were first sent 
out to study the market and advise cus- 
tomers as to their particular needs, no sales 
being made until a later visit. 
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New Members 

The following Company members 
have been added to the Association since 
January, 1923: 

Knot Hat Company, Inc. Represen- 
tative, Dr. Alfred E. Shipley, Personnel 
Director. 

Ronald Press Company. Represen- 
tative, Lee Galloway, Vice-President. 

Union Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Representative, Louis Breiling, 
Vice-President. 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Representative, Walter C. Allen, 
President. 


Sales Executives’ Division 

The Committee in Charge of the Sales 
Executives Division of the Association 
has drawn up the following tentative five 
year program: 

1924—The Work of the Sales Executive. 

This report will cover the most success- 
ful methods of carrying out all of the rec- 
ognized duties of the sales executive such 
as the organization and supervision of the 
sales force, the training of salesmen, fore- 
casting changes in business conditions, cre- 
ating demand for the company’s goods, de- 
veloping methods of selling and measuring 
sales progress. 

1925—Organization of the Field Force. 

This report will cover the kinds of field 
organizations best adapted for different 
kinds of sales organizations; discovery of 
talent—selecting, placing and promoting 
men; determining size and location of 
agencies, number of salesmen per super- 
visor, etc. 

1926—Developing Methods of Marketing 
Goods (Sales Strategy). 

This report will cover the methods of 
creating demand, developing methods of 
selling and preparation of sales manuals, 
service material and literature for pros- 
pects. 


1927—Supervision of the Field Force. 

This report will cover the securing of 
adequate reports from the sales force, 
measuring the progress of agencies and 
control and stimulation of the sales per- 
sonnel. 

1928—Developing the Field Managerial 
Staff. 

This report will cover the selecting of 
managers, training of managers and the 
supervising of managers. 


By-Laws 

The following Amendments to the 
By-Laws of the Association were 
adopted by the members by an over- 
whelmingly favorable vote: 

1. There shall be four classes of mem- 
bership in the Association: 

a. Research Sustaining Membership, 
b. Company Service Membership, 
c. Individual Membership, 

d. Library Membership. 

2. Any person, association, corpora- 
tion, partnership, estate or institution 
interested in the objects of the Asso- 
ciation may apply for membership in 
the Association. Each applicant other 
than a person shall designate one indi- 
vidual as its voting representative, who 
shall have the status of a member of 
the Association. 

3. The membership fee shall be as 
follows: 


Research Sustaining Membership 
Class A $1,000 per year 


Class B — 
Class C —_— CU 
Company Ser- 
vice Member- 
ship im * * 


Individ- 
ual Member- 
ship 15 “ calendar year 
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Library Mem- 


bership 3 * - > 
Dues are payable annually in 
advance. 


4. No applicant shall be admitted to 
membership until elected at any meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors or its 
executive committee, or by a member- 
ship committee. 

5. Any member may resign upon writ- 
ten request to the Board of Directors. 

6. Any member may be expelled by 
a two-thirds vote of the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

7. Each member in good standing is 
entitled to one vote. 

8. New members must pay member- 
ship dues in advance before being per- 


+ mited to vote or to exercise other privi- 


leges of membership. 


Fout Research Sustaining Member- 
ships at $1,000 a year had been secured 
up to May 1. 


Relations with Collegiate Schools 
of Business 


Associate Dean R. W. Husband has 
accepted the Chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee on Relations with Collegiate 
Schools of Business. The Association 
has appointed as members of the Com- 
mittee, Henry Bruere, 4th Vice-Presi- 
dent, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany; Ralph Starr Butler, Advertising 
Manager, United States Rubber Com- 
pany; A. F. Pickernell, Assistant Gen- 
eral Superintendent, Abraham and 
Straus, Inc.; W. B. Williams, Director 
of Personnel, National City Bank. 

The Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Business has been invited to appoint 
four other members of the Committee, 
whose names will appear later. 

The convention of the Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Business was at- 
tended by Associate Dean Husband, 
W. E. Wickenden, Assistant Vice- 
President of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, and W. J. 
Donald, Managing Director of the 
American Management Association. It 
was held at Cincinnati, Ohio, May 3-5. 


Committee on Apprentice Systems 

The Committee on Apprentice Sys. 
tems, which has been appointed by the 
Committee in charge of the Plant Ry. 
ecutives’ Division, consists of the fol- 
lowing: Chairman, L. L. Park, Super. 
intendent of Welfare, American Loco. 
motive Company; Walter S. Berry, Dj- 
rector of Training, Scoville Manufac. 
turing Company; Burt L. Fenner, Mc. 
Kim, Mead & White; J. J. Garvey, Chief 
of Works Training Division, Western 
Electric Company; Milton D., Gehris, 
Vice-President, John B. Stetson Com. 
pany; E. W. Gressle, Employment Map- 
ager, The Warner & Swasey Company; 
L. S. Hawkins, Director, Department 
of Education, United Typothetae of 
America; Franklin T. Jones, Supervisor 
of Training, The White Motor Com- 
pany; A. C. Lampman, Head of Ap- 
prentices, The National Cash Register 
Company; I. B. Shoup, Director, Per- 
sonnel and Training, The Marion Steam 
Shovel Company; Robert H. Spahr, Ex- 
tension Division, Pennsylvania State 
College; P. E. Wakefield, Director of 
Training, Carnegie Steel Company; 
L. A. Wilson, Director, Division of Vo- 
cational and Extension Education, Uni- 
versity of the State of New York; Stan- 
ley A. Zweibel, Director of Service, 
Nordyke & Marmon Company. 


Committee on Employment Plans 

The Committee on Employment Plans 
will consist of the following persons: 
Chairman, Earl B. Morgan, Manager, 
Employment and Service Department, 
The Curtis Publishing Company; E. J. 
Benge, The Atlantic Refining Company; 
Montague A. Clark, Employment Man- 
ager and Personnel Director, Sydney 
Blumenthal & Company, Inc.; J. J. Gar- 
vey, Chief of Works Training Division, 
Western Electric Company; George D. 
Halsey, Personnel Manager, Woodward 
& Lothrop; W. H. Vickers, Manager, 
Personnel Department, Consolidated Gas, 
Electric Light and Power Company; H. E. 
Von Kersburg, R. H. Macy & Company; 
Dr. C. S. Yoakum, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 
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Plant Executives’ Division 

The Committee in charge of the Plant 
Executives’ Division of the American 
Management Association, selected by 
the Chairman, Mr. Sam A. Lewisohn, 
Vice-President of the Association, is as 
follows: George J. Anderson, Curtis, 
Fosdick & Belknap; Leigh Best, Vice- 
President, American Locomotive Com- 
pany; C. S. Ching, Supervisor of In- 
dustrial Relations, United States Rubber 
Company; Henry S. Dennison, Presi- 
dent, Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany; Alfred L. Ferguson, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Consolidated Textile Corporation; 
William B. Foster, Service Department, 
E. I. duPont deNemours & Company; 
Milton D. Gehris, Vice-President, John 
B. Stetson Company; John H. Goss, 
Vice-President and General Superintend- 
ent, Scoville Manufacturing Company; 
E. K. Hall, Vice-President, American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company; 
Charles R. Hook, Vice-President, Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Company; Dr. W. E. 
Hotchkiss, Director, National Industrial 
Federation of Clothing Manufacturers; 


J. M. Larkin, Assistant to President, 
Bethlehem Steel Company; Elisha Lee, 
Vice-President, Pennsylvania Railway 
System; E. S. McClelland, Personnel 
Director, Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Company; Robert Wolf, 42 
Broadway, New York; Arthur H. 
Young, Manager, Industrial Relations, 
International Harvester Company. 


Committee on Economics for Employees 


The Committee on Economics for 
Employees consists of the following: 


Chairman, A. J. Beatty, Director of 
Training, American Rolling .Mill Com- 
pany; L. N. Denniston, Superintendent, 
Instruction and Training, The Travelers 
Insurance Company; Carl F. Dietz, 
President and General Manager, Bridge- 
port Brass Company; Miss Hazel S. 
Moore, Director of Service, Rollins Ho- 
siery Mills, Des Moines, Iowa; R. M. 
Rickcord, Manager, Personnel Service, 
Brooklyn Edison Company; E. E. 
Sheldon, Supervisor of Training, R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons Company. 








PERSONALS 


The Editorial Committee invites the submission of personal news items 
regarding the members of the Association 

















S. R. Rectanus, formerly Director of the Personnel Service Division 
of the American Rolling Mill Company, at Middletown, Ohio, has been 
made Assistant Manager of the Ashland Division at Ashland, Kentucky. 


A. F. Pickernell, formerly Executive Assistant to the General Superin- 
tendent of Abraham Straus, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., has been made Assistant 


General Superintendent. 


R. D. Murphy, formerly Associate Actuary and Executive Assistant 
of The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, has been 
elected. Second Vice-President in charge of Personnel and Office Adminis- 


tration. 
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COMMITTEES FOR 1923 PROGRAM OF WORK 


Employee Publications 
Subject: Policy and Purpose of Employee Publications. 
Chairman: C. E. Coyne, Editor of “The Echo”, William Filene’s Sons 
Company. 


Supervisory Forces 


Subject: Selecting and Developing the Supervisory Forces. 
Chairman: S. B. Bunker, Advisory Staff, Industrial Relations Division, 


General Motors Corporation. 


Health Supervision 
Subject: Medical Departments—Their Scope and Management. 
Chairman: Dr. Lee K. Frankel, Vice-President, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. 


Visualized Training 
Subject: | Using Motion Pictures in Personnel Work. 


Chairman: H. M. Jefferson, Manager, Personnel Development Depart- 
ment, Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


Employee Cooperation 
Subject: Devices for Conferring with Employees. 
Chairman: O. M. Miller, Assistant to Superintendent, Bayway Plant, 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. 


Community Cooperation 
Subject: Relation between Personnel and Community Problems. 


Chairman: J. F. Ahlers, Manager, Personnel Division, National Cash 
Register Company. 


Benefit Systems 
Subject: Coordination and Administration of Benefit Activities. 
Chairman: 


Economics for Employees 
Subject: | Economics for Employees—Methods and Content. 


Chairman: A. J. Beatty, Director of Education, American Rolling Mill 
Company. 


Remuneration for Employees 


Subject: Basis of Remuneration. 
Chairman: D. W. K. Peacock, Personnel Director, White Motor 
Company. 
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Job Analysis 
Subject: Job Description and Man Specifications—Occupational 
Rating. 
Chairman: F. W. Pierce, Manager, Personnel Department, The Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Company. 


Employment Plans 
Subject: Recruiting and Selecting Employees. 
Chairman: E. B. Morgan, Manager, Employment and Service, The 
Curtis Publishing Company. 


Management Terminology 


Subject: Occupational Terminology and Management Literature 
Classification. 
Chairman: J. D. Hackett, Industrial Counsellor. 


Training Methods 


Subject: Tendencies in Methods of Training. 
Chairman: A. S. Donaldson, Superintendent of Training, R. H. Macy 
& Company, Inc. 


Personnel Administration 


Subject: Dealing with Men in Small Organizations. 
Chairman: M. Harrison, Director of Personnel, Hammermill Paper 
Company. 


Relations with Engineering Colleges 


Subject: Cooperation with Engineering Colleges. 
Chairman: W. E. Wickenden, Assistant Vice-President, American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


Relations with Public Schools 


Subject: Distributing and Utilizing the Products of the Public 
Schools. 

Chairman: C. S. Coler, Manager, Educational Department, Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company. 


Relations with Collegiate Schools of Business 


Subject: Cooperation with Collegiate Schools of Business. 
Chairman: R. W. Husband, Associate Dean, Dartmouth College. 








AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


President 
W. W. Kincaip, President, The Spirella Company, Inc. 


Vice-President—in charge of Plant Executives Division. 


Sam A. LewisoHn, Vice-President and Treasurer, Miami Copper 
Company. 


Vice-President—in charge of Sales Executives Division. 
Joun A. STEVENSON, 2nd Vice-President, The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States. 


Vice-President—in charge of Office Executives Division. 


Frep W. Tasney, Vice-President, Prudential Insurance Company of 
America. 


S. B. Bunxker, Advisory Staff, Industrial Relations Division, General Motors 
Corporation. 

C. S. Cuinc, Supervisor of Industrial Relations, United States Rubber 
Company. 

Henry S. Dennison, President, Dennison Manufacturing Company. 

C. R. Dootey, Manager, Personnel and Training, Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey. 

E. K. Hatz, Vice-President, American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

ExisHa Leg, Vice-President, Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 

Miss LoutsE Moore, Employment Service Manager, Dutchess Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

Joun McLeop, Assistant to the President, Carnegie Steel Company. 

Dr. R. S. Quinsy, Service Manager, Hood Rubber Company. 

Percy S. Straus, Vice-President, R. H. Macy & Company, Inc. 


ArtTHUR H. Younc, Manager of Industrial Relations, International Har- 
vester Company. 


Treasurer 
MontacuE A. Crark, Personnel Director, Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc. 


Managing Director and Secretary 
Be SING 0 be EK SaWesewncs sens 20 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 




















